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EDITOR'S NOTE: This article and the three that 
follow form a symposium on vocabulary study, 
by certain members of the faculties of Pennsyl- 
vania state teacher training institutions. The sym- 
posium was arranged by Miss Bertha Virginia 
Nair, of Clarion, to whom the editor is deeply 
indebted for this interesting series. 


T's ME, a teacher of many years of 


experience, power over words on 


the part of teachers grows ever 


more important. It is difficult for me 
to conceive how efficient teaching can be 
done unless teachers know how to spell, 
pronounce, interpret, and apply words, 
the vehicles of thought, while engaged 
in speaking, writing, or reading their 
own language. 

Even a superficial comparison of dic- 
tionaries of various dates points to the 
importance of the power over words. It 
brings to light the growth or increase in 
the number of words which have been 
devised by man to express the ideas 
which have evolved during his life on 
this globe. Inasmuch as one of the ob- 
jects or purposes of teaching is to help 
pupils fall heir to the cultural and intel- 
lectual heritage of the race, it is difficult 
for me to conceive how teachers can at- 
tain this goal with promise of success 
without command of words, the very 
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symbols or vehicles of the race’s 
thoughts, feelings, and aspirations. 

If one’s power over words may be 
considered a measure of his inheritance 
of the thoughts of the past as well! as of 
his assimilation of the ideas of the age in 
which he lives, why should the posses- 
sion of such power not be essential to a 
successful teacher? It seems to me that 
he who would teach others what man 
has learned of the mysteries of man and 
of nature should always know even more 
than that which he would teach at any 
one time. But that cannot be done un- 
less the teacher possesses the power to 
interpret the words which man has de- 
vised as labels for his ideas. 

Power over words is essential to the 
teacher, furthermore, because words have 
a large variety of meanings, so great 2 
variety that no dictionary has yet been 
able to contain them all. Words, as is 
well known, have literature meanings, 
so to speak, as well as dictionary mean- 
ings, the one often quite different from 
the other. Words have one meaning, it 
may be said, when used in prose, another 
richer, somewhat more suggestive mean- 
ing, when used in poetry. There are so- 
called exact or real meanings to words, 
and meanings which are associated or 
connected with them due to usage, age, 
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or context. Such meanings the diction- 
ary rarely gives. They must often be 
supplied by the teacher. 

With power over words, a teacher can 
economize his time, an item of note to 
the busy teacher. Possessing such power, 
he does not need to spend valuable mo- 
ments thumbing the dictionary for 
meanings of words. He has them at his 
command. 

No teacher can function efficiently, in 
my judgment, without the ability to ex- 
press himself forcefully, concisely, and 
definitely. For this he must have power 
over words, the vehicles of expression, 
and use the ones that fit the occasion, 
that are proper and exact, that actually 
portray his thoughts and feelings. In 
brief, he must have at his command the 
right words to express the results of his 
thinking; he must be able to discrimin- 
ate, differentiate, and draw attention to 
shades of meaning by means of words. 
At the same time he must understand 
such distinctions when made by others. 
With ability to express his ideas in other 
more acceptable ways, he should never 
find it necessary to revert to the use of 
slang or other common expressions. 

With power over words the teacher 
finds it easy to be definite, clear, and 
concise in his explanations or exposi- 
tions. He docs not then need to use a 
flow, or stream, of words to make his 
pupils understand what he wishes to 
reveal or impart to them. He has the 
power to choose and use the right word 
in the right place at the right time. 

At times pupils find it hard to under- 
stand new or unusual words. On such 
occasions the teacher's power over words 
enables him to paraphrase and thus clear 
up for them such difficulties much more 
effectively than can be done with the 
help of the dictionary alone. 

In this land of ours with its demo- 
cratic organization and aspirations, 
teachers constantly face promiscuous 
groups of boys and girls all of whom are 
not equally capable of comprehending 
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what they may read or hear. It is then 
an advantage, yes, it is essential, that 
every teacher in this nation should pos- 


sess the power to make himself under- 


stood by persons of such varied intelli- 
gence, experience, or background when- 
ever discussing any subject whatsoever. 

It should be the desire of every teach- 
er to cast as much light as possible 
upon any subject or problem that might 
be facing him or his pupils. Unless he 
possesses power over words he will be 
unable to do so. 

As teachers grow in their power over 
words, they gain command of more and 
mo-e synonyms which is an asset great- 
ly to be desired. In my judgment, their 
success and effectiveness depend upon it; 
for some pupils, as is well known, un- 
derstand perfectly well one word or ex- 
pression; others comprehend another. 
Due to experience and background, manv 
words have different connotations for 
different pupils. Furthermore, another 
advantage abides in the command of 
synonyms. Synonyms are not exactly 
alike in meaning. Consequently, each 
word in a succession of them is likely to 
add something new to the understand- 
ing or comprehension of the matter at 
issue. 

It is through power over words that 
the teacher becomes capable of under- 
standing and appreciating what pupils on 
their part may wish to say although 
they may express themselves, at times, 
in terms that are awkward, not absolute- 
ly correct or exact. The teacher's com- 
mand of language enables him at such 
times to sense the difficulty and supply 
or lead to the correct expression. 

Possessing power over words, the 
teacher can develop word power on the 
part of his pupils. He can then act or 
serve for them as an example or model 
in the use of words. His speech becomes 
for them a source of admiration or de- 
light without the necessity, let it be 
said, of giving the least suspicion of any 
affectation of speech. 


(Continued on page 132) 
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N THESE days numerous books on 
I the teaching of English composition 
and rhetoric present chapters on 
word study and vocabulary building. An 
examination of the view points of their 
authors reveals in substance such specific 
reasons for increasing teachers’ and stu- 
dents’ vocabularies as the accurate con- 
veyance of ideas both in speaking and 
writing, and the clear understanding of 
the spoken and written ideas of others. 
In addition to preaching the practical 
need of an expressional and interpreta- 
tional vocabulary, the authors of these 
texts further try to impress upon their 
readers the importance of words. ‘‘Words 
are a proof of a man’s culture,’’'! writes 
one. ‘Words are an indication of his 
character.""' “‘A wise use of words con- 
tributes to a man’s distinction.’’' ‘“Words 
are a means of convincing and influencing 
others.""' ““Words are a gage of man’s 
social and intellectual le-vel.’’2 ‘“Words 
are an avenue of approach to the best 
that has been known and thought in 
the world.’’3 
With these rhetorical phrases there is 
no argument. English teachers have been 
convinced of their truth for years. How- 
ever, the disturbing thought to many 
conscientious teachers today is the gen- 
eral lack of interest in words in actual 
classroom practice. In many instances 
lack of training in word study, fear of 
displaying pedantry, indifference to the 
importance of words, or sheer laziness 
have prevented teachers themselves from 
being concerned about their own diction. 
1 Covey Vocabulary Builder, Greever and Bachelor, 


pages 3-6 
2, gs of Composition, Percy Boynton, Chapter 


e 
Agnes Repplier, Further Adventures 
in Essay Reading, page 375. 


Frequently their choice of words is not 
far beyond the level of their pupils’. Na- 
turally such teachers have not been ener- 
getic in trying to discover the most ap- 
proved methods of presenting the mean- 
ing and use of new words. 


In a recent conference at Clarion State 
Teachers College it was the consensus of 
opinion that a lack of vocabulary was 
at the root of many failures in every de- 
partment. The teachers all reported that 
many mature students could not read un- 
derstandingly, much less appreciatively, 
because they had but a vague conception 
of the meaning of words. In fact, the 
college entrance English test which mea- 
sured the freshmen in both reading and 
visual vocabulary revealed unusually low 
scores in word recognition. All the de- 
partments were therefore urged to make 
a concerted effort to enlarge the stu- 
dents’ vocabulary wherever and when- 
ever possible. 

Because people “‘catch better than they 
learn’’4 according to George Palmer, a 
teacher’s own choice of words has more 
influence in moulding the vocabulary of 
the pupils than any actual instruction in 
the English class. It is highly import- 
ant that prospective teachers develop a 
word consciousness themselves before at- 
tempting to direct others in any sub- 
ject, whether reading, geography, his- 
tory, or mathematics. The language 
class is, of course, the natural place for 
word study, but every subject in the 
curriculum has its own special vocabu- 
lary and every teacher, whatever her 
field, should have an interest in enlarg- 
ing the pupils’ range of words. 


Se an in English, George Herbert Palmer, 
page 
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After analyzing the situation at Clar- 
ion State Teachers College, (the con- 
dition here is analagous to that in many 
other teacher training institutions) Pres- 
ident Riemer raised this question: 
“What can we do in a definite way to 
enlarge the vocabulary of our students?”’ 

The following suggestions given are 
not new, but their consideration here 
may lead to some definite outline for 
the systematic study of words during the 
year. Every opportunity for presenting 
new words should be welcome, and in- 
teresting devices studied. 


Opportunities and Means of eae 
ing Vocabulary 
Reproduction of stories. 

In the primary grades the teacher 
should choose stories rich in vivid words 
and should point out to the pupils in- 
teresting and pleasing expressions. When 
the children retell the stories, they should 
be urged to use the words emphasized by 
the teacher. As long as these words 
are not above the children in comprehen- 
sion, they need not be avoided because 
they may seem above the children in 
tone.5 
Dramatization. 

In dramatizing a story, the teacher 
has another opportunity to encourage 
the choice of good words. In fact, as 
the pupils attempt to imitate the phrase- 
ology of the story in play form, they 
are provided with a real motive for ac- 
quiring new words. The repetition re- 
quired in dramatization makes the work 
even more effective than in story-tell- 
ing. 

Reading and memorization of poetry. 

The teacher who follows the proper 
procedure in reading poetry will natur- 
ally use the new words of the poem 
many times and will see that the chil- 
dren understand them. Then, as the chil- 
dren learn the poem, they are bound to 
acquire some words which they will 


later appropriate for their own uses. In 


5 Teaching E 
Schools, Paul alg page 93 
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fact, one of the chief reasons urged for 
the memorization of poetry is the train- 
ing given in rhythmical and effective ex- 


. pression. 


Complimenting the child. 

Praise given to a child for using new 
words or particularly pleasing ones is 
frequently found valuable in developing 
word consciousness. “I like the word 
you used, John,”’ serves as a real in- 
centive to the child to acquire new 
words. 


Vocabulary notebook. 

In the intermediate grades pupils often 
enjoy keeping a notebook in which they 
list new words that they hear or words 
that they want to use. Such a title as 
“My Vocabulary Notebook’ or 
Word Book’’ may be chosen. After the 
pupils have learned to use the diction- 
ary, such a note book as that published 
by the Century Company may prove 
valuable:® It contains space for recording 
the pronunciation, meaning, and syn- 
onyms of each word listed and also a 
space for writing illustrative sentences. 
If money is not available for such note- 
books, pupils should make their own, or 
list new words in their English note- 
books in order to keep a record of words 
acquired during the year. 

The reading class. 

In reading, of course, every teacher 
has a great opportunity to teach new 
words. In fact, every lesson involves the 
presentation and discussion of words. 
The teacher who anticipates difficulties 
will use the words in sentences during 
the lesson and will not cease to use them 
afterwards. She will have the pupils in- 
corporate them into their compositions 
whenever possible. 

Dictionary study. 

As early as the fourth year the first 
steps in the use of the dictionary should 
be given. Throughout the grades a series 
of well planned dictionary lessons for 
fostering the dictionary habit serves to 


6 Vocabulary Builder Notebook, Edward J. Kilduff, 
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impress upon the pupils the importance 
of words and the great source of infor- 
mation about their use. 

Of course, as Dr. Thomas Blaisdell 
says, ‘‘A faint shadow of the meaning 
of a word is about all that the diction- 
ary can give; and that is a shadow of 
only the intellectual meaning; nothing 
at all of its spiritual, its imaginative, its 
emotional, its suggestive meaning, its 
connotation, can be had from the dic- 


tionary.’’7 Nevertheless, instruction in 


the use of the dictionary is one of the 
factors in helping to develop word con- 
sciousness and accuracy in the use of 
words. 

The first lessons center about such 
simple units as learning alphabetical ar- 
rangement, finding words quickly, and 
memorizing a few diacritical marks. 
Then should follow exercises in accent- 
ing, finding the.meaning of words, and 
making sentences illustrating them. With 
the more advanced lessons in the gram- 
mar grades and junior high school come 
further lessons in diacritical marks, syn- 
onyms, antonyms, and the derivation of 
interesting words with stories. Instruc- 
tion should also be given in the use of 
the dictionary key and the parts of the 
dictionary necessary for its intelligent 
use, such as foreign words and phrases, 
pronouncing gazetteer, and biographical 
dictionary. 

Prefixes, roots, and suffixes. 

In the intermediate grades lists of 
common prefixes, roots, and suffixes 
may be presented from time to time. 
Even the fifth grade pupils have found 
it interesting to build up lists of words 
containing a given root or prefix, after 
the meaning has been explained. One of 
the fifth grade teachers® in the Clarion 
Training School succeeded in arousing 
an interest in words through a unit on 
word building with a list of simple pre- 
fixes and roots. Suffixes were not used 
because of their difficulty. The children 
7 Ways to Teach English, Thomas Blaisdell, page 199. 
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found genuine pleasure in seeing how 
many words they could think of that 
containing the following: 


Prefixes Common Roots 
1. ad 1. audi 

2. ante 2. auto 

3. anti 3. duc-duct 
4. con 4. dic-dict 

5. in 5. mitt-miss 
6. inter 6. port 

7. ob 7. pos-pon 
8. post 8. scrib-script 
9. sub 9. vid-vis 
10. trans 10. voc 


The study of synonyms. 

A study of synonyms or near-syno- 
nyms is especially valuable in develop- 
ing word consciousness. Expressing a 
given sentence in as many ways as pos- 
sible proves an enjoyable exercise that is 
almost a game. As an example, such a 
sentence as, “The little boy walked 
slowly down the road to his poor 
home,” lends itself to what Paul Klap- 
per calls the variation method. When 
changed, the sentence may read, ““The 
small lad trudged in leisurely fashion 
along the highway leading to his pov- 
erty-stricken dwelling.’’ Numerous other 
sentences of similar meaning will result 
from such an exercise. 

Another type of lesson equally effec- 
tive is the finding of synonyms for such 
colorless words as ‘‘walk,”’ ‘“‘laugh,” 
“talk,’’ “‘look,’’ ‘‘ask,”” and “‘get.’ Be- 
cause these words are commonly used in 
daily composition, the pupils can see a 
real reason for substitutes to replace them 
and to convey exact meanings. It is well 
to call to pupils’ attention the descriptive 
force of such verbs as “‘plod,”’ “‘trudge,”’ 
saunter,‘ ‘‘mince,”’ “‘strut,’’ “‘stride,”’ 
and “‘march,”’ that may be used to ex- 
press exactly the manner in which a per- 
son may walk down the street. 

Pleasing phrases or word groups. 

Lessons in literature in all grades in- 
volve the discussion of phrases as well as 
single words. In the consideration of in- 


9 Teaching English in the Elementary and Junior High 
Schools, Paul Klapper, page 118. 
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teresting word groups it is well to have 
the pupils learn the prepositions that 
follow certain words. Their correct 
usage comes only through experience in 
composition or reading, not through the 
formal study of grammar or the diction- 
ary. Such expressions as ‘propensity 
for,’ “‘averse ‘‘aptitude for,” are 
examples of phrases needing attention. 
Trite phrases are always to be avoided 
according to the rules of the handbook. 
Word games. 

Word games add novelty to the Eng- 
lish lesson. At any age young people 
express an interest in such a game as 
this: — 

“My grandmother has an active cat. 
What kind of a cat has your grand- 
mother?’’ Each person in the class on 
hearing the question answers with an ad- 
jective beginning with A that seems ap- 
propriate to describe a cat. Humorous 
sentences follow as the pupils try~ to 
think of adjectives beginning with the 
other letters of the alphabet. 

Student reports. 

Students should be urged to bring to 
class new words heard outside of school. 
Last year a young man who happened 
to be a recent graduate of Clarion State 
Teachers College managed to stimulate 
an interest in words in a small rural 
school, where the environment and read- 
ing experience had been unusually lim- 
ited. He began his work by having stu- 
dents write on the board each morning 
new words heard or seen outside of 
class. “These words were explained, sen- 
tences made and the new worth-while 
words kept in a book for future refer- 
ence. The students developed a keen 
perception in word meaning, bringing 
new words from the daily paper and va- 
rious community activities for the dis- 
cussion which followed the opening 
exercises. Only ten minutes were de- 
voted to these informal word lessons, 
but the results surpassed all expectetings. 
Vocabulary tests. 

After the study of each classic in the 
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upper grades, the teacher should make a 
vocabulary test, employing the new 
words learned. The English teacher 
should consult teachers of other sub- 
jects that additional words from these 
subjects may be incorporated in the test. 

The multiple choice objective test 
popular in standardized vocabulary tests 
can be easily imitated by any teacher of 
literature. To vary the work, an as- 
signment of ten words may be given to 
each student, who will proceed to make 
a word test after the proper instructions 
have been given. Recently a group of 
students in the freshman class at Clarion 
made a test of this kind, and after the 
corrections had been made by the teacher, 
all the lists submitted were combined 
into a test of 180 words, which was 
mimeographed for one of the final ex- 
aminations. The students were not told 
that the tests were to contribute to the 
final examination until after they were 
handed to the teacher. An opportunity 
to review the work was given. Each 
student made a sentence to illustrate his 
list of words and explained them to the 
other members of the class. 
Supplementary reading. 

In the last analysis teachers have to 
admit that the pupils with a wide read- 
ing experience usually rate high in word 
recognition tests and show a perception 
of word meaning that comes only 
through close association with words. 
Just as children coming from homes 
where good English is spoken naturally 
absorb the English of their environment, 
the pupils who read many books are 
found to absorb words that they will 
eventually use in their own speech. For 
this reason, the supplementary reading 
lists in our various state courses of study 
should not be slighted because they are 
not listed for required study. A pre- 
mium should be placed upon outside 
reading and devices used to encourage it. 

In all the suggestions given as means 
of increasing the vocabulary, teachers 
should aim to impart to their pupils in 
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some way the connotative force of 
words. To quote again from Dr. Blais- 
dell, ““Words have two meanings. One 
is the dictionary meaning, the other the 
literature meaning; one the head mean- 
ing, the other the heart meaning; one the 
prose meaning, the other the emotional 
meaning. What a word denotes is its 
dictionary meaning; what it connotes or 
suggests is its literary meaning.’ 

With an understanding of the denota- 
tive and connotative force of words, the 
teacher who follows psychological pro- 
cedure will never be satisfied to present 
isolated words. The wise teacher will 
see that the child gets the meaning of a 
word through its relation to other words 
in the sentence. If a word is always 
thought of in its proper associations, a 
greater assurance is given that the child 
is acquiring words in a natural way. 
How different that artificial and deadly 
method of having the children find the 
meaning of unrelated words in lists 
when such words have not grown out of 
the reading or experience of the child! 
Advice regarding the use of words in 
their natural context is hardly necessary 
for the experienced teacher, but the be- 
ginner may not realize how fruitless 
many word lessons can be. 

All the lessons that help the child to 
improve his vocabulary must be based 
upon sound psychology, growing out of 
a natural contact with the words in 
reading or a real need of the words for 
expressing the thought clearly and effec- 
tively. 
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the part of the learner probably has 

no greater use in any phase of 
learning in the intermediate grades than 
in vocabulary building. Without the 
child’s self activity, nothing that the 
teacher may say or do will insure a max- 
imum growth in the learner’s vocabu- 
lary, but with self directed activity in 
word study, the interest and effort of 
the child become intensified and learning 
ensues commensurately. The teacher who 
is guided by this principle will find that 
the practice of using new words will be- 
come popular under her guidance. A 
new word will challenge the child’s curi- 
osity to the extent that if he is unable 
to grasp the meaning of the word from 
its context he will want to use the 
dictionary, not so much for definitions 
as for synonyms, which will enable 
him to determine the meaning. With 
the child who reads well and widely this 
learning takes place with very little help 
from the teacher, but with the average 
child, the teacher's definite program of 
instruction is essential to the acquisition 
of a rich vocabulary. Incidental vocab- 
ularly growth through the child’s con- 
tacts with home associations, with work 
and play at school, with people in his 
community, and with radio broadcasts 
contributes positively to his stock of 
words but does not lessen the import- 
ance of meaningful word building activ- 
ities in school. 


The teacher who allows her proced- 
ures to be controlled by the principle of 
self activity on the part of the learner 
will regularly provide opportunities for 
the children to engage in worth while 
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activities which will serve as natural ac- 
celerators for recognizing and using new 
words. Recognizing’the purposes of the 
activities, children will read widely un- 
der direction in order to make contribu- 
tions to group discussions, and they will 
prepare thoroughly so that they may be 
able to give effective talks at children’s 
assembly programs. Under guidance 
they will listen critically to note the dif- 
ference between talks or reports com- 
posed of many well chosen words and 
those using but a few overworked words. 
This teacher will develop with the in- 
dividual, through persistent endeavors, 
a consciousness of his ability to enlarge 
his recognition as well as his speaking 
vocabulary. Since children of the inter- 
mediate grade age level have a natural 
tendency to try to use new words in 
conversation whether they understand 
the meanings or not, it behooves the 
teacher to capitalize this interest toward 
the realization of objectives concerned 
with vocabulary expansion. The writer 
believes that more scholastic failures 
among high school and college students 
may be credited to meagerness of vocab- 
ulary than to low mental ability, and 
that many of these failures could have 
been prevented had the teacher of inter- 
mediate grades used teaching procedures 
which placed due emphasis upon words 
in their relation to content materials. 
No attempt is made in this paper to 
propose a complete program for increas- 
ing vocabularies, but rather to report 
some of the successful practices that have 
brought about interest and growth in 
children’s use of words in the Campus 
Training School of State Teachers Col- 
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lege, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. Here 
the current practice recognizes individual- 
ized instruction and organized group ac- 
tivities as the most effective procedure 
for directing learning. Through the in- 
dividualized written assignments, defin- 
ite exercises in learning provide for word 
recognition and meaning, and through 
the related organized activities, each child 
finds real need for a rich vocabulary in 
order to be able to express himself satis- 
factorily in group or social situations. 
The written assignments in all content 
subjects include questions, suggestions, 
directions for practice, and checks de- 
signed specifically as means of increasing 
vocabulary. Each child has a diction- 
ary for ready reference. Beginning in the 
fourth grade and in direct relation with 
his content materials, each child is taught 
how to use the dictionary to determine 
correct pronunciation. As he advances 
in intermediate grades, and as need arises, 
he learns to fit the definition of a word 
to its contextual expression. The text- 
books and special word lists in the 
books are the first sources of reference, 
the dictionary being used for helps not 
provided by the texts. The best of the 
modern reading, spelling, and English 
textbooks, with well balanced programs, 
give excellent helps for specific word 
study which the teachers profitably in- 
corporate in the individualized assign- 
ment. Moreover, in preparing assign- 
ments in history, geography, elementary 
science and other subjects, the teacher 
similarly prepares directions for word 
study based on specified subject matter 
to which the words relate. 

These directed vocabulary studies in- 
clude practice in matching words with 
synonymous words or phrases, recogniz- 
ing antonyms, selecting from a given list 
the missing word belonging in blanks in 
a paragraph, making comparisons and 
choosing the words from a group that 
have nearly the same meaning as the 
particular word, selecting from a num- 
ber of descriptive words the correct 


word for a situation described in a para- 
graph, building new words by using 
prefixes and suffixes, classifying words 
or phrases according to characters or 
topics in the reading material, supplying 
correct words in order to complete state- 
ments, pairing words of related mean- 
ings, pronouncing and enunciating in- 
dividual lists of difficult words, listing 
dialect expressions found in reading and 
supplying the more commonly accepted 
English expression, doing reference read- 
ing to locate particular terms, and at all 
times trying to discover meanings from 
context. 

Recognizing the goal as that of a rich 
vocabulary with tendencies for contin- 
uous growth, student teachers from time 
to time have devised certain techniques 
as a means toward this end. Several 
that proved most successful, judging by 
children’s satisfaction and by actual 
vocabulary growth, are described below 
as suggestive of similar activities which 
any teacher might direct. 

(1) Attractive booklets, 6” by 4”, 
were constructed individually under the 
supervision of the art teacher to be used 
as record books for important new 
words. At regular intervals the subject 
matter teachers inspected these individual 
lists, dated and signed the inspection, 
and heard the child pronounce the words 
and interpret the meanings by synonyms 
or sentences. (2) A large wall chart 
with as many blank spaces as there were 
children in the room was displayed with 
the caption, ““Our New Words.’ Each 
child signed his name at the top of a 
blank and listed his new words from day 
to day. While these lists were individ- 
ual ones, considerable attention was 
given to all the lists. (3) Another 
teacher encouraged the children to use a 
card system for recording new words. 
Cards were arranged in a small file to 
which the children had access at any 
time. The class divided itself into two 
teams. At intervals the teams enjoyed 
a word contest in which individuals in 
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each team were required to pronounce 

and give meanings of all words which 

had been listed by their opponents. 

Rules for the game were set up by the 

children. 

Main essentials in directing vocabulary 
growth are (1) adoption of the prin- 
ciple of self-activity in learning, (2) 
setting up of individualized procedures, 
and (3) provision of genuine motiva- 
tion through worthwhile in-school ac- 
tivities. 

Following is a partial list of signifi- 
cant references in which examples of 
specific vocabulary studies may be 
found. Some are usable in the texts of 
which they are a part, and others may be 
adapted to vocabulary development in 
other subject matter fields in the inter- 
mediate grades. 

Almack and Staffelbach. The Stanford Speller, A 
Pupil-Activity Textbook. Laidlaw Brothers, 
New York, 1932 

Carpenter, Frances. Our Neighbors Near and Far. 
American Book Company, 1933. 

Fitzgerald, James A. The Vocabulary of Child- 


ren’s Letters Written in Life Outside of School, 
Elementary School Journal, January, 1934. 

Gates, Arthur I. and Ayer, Jean Y. The Work 
and Play Books. Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1932. 

Lewis, Matthews, Woody, Roemer. Adventures 
in Dictionary Land. American Book Company. 

Lewis, William Dodge and Rowland, Albert 
Lindsay. New Silent Readers. The John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1930. 

Lyman, R. L., and Johnson, R. I. Daily-Life 
Language Series. Ginn and Company, New 
York, 1934. 

National Society for the Study of Education. 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, Part I, Chap. III, 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, 1925. 

Sheridan-Kleiser-Mathews. Speaking and Writing 
English. Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, New 
York, 1934. 

Simpson, Mabel E. and Adams, Mary A. Growth 
in English. Newson & Company, New York, 
1934. 

Smith, Lowe, Simpson. Adventures in Reading. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 

Walker, Alberta and Parkman, Mary E. The 
Study Readers. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York, new edition, 1933. 


POWER OVER WorbDs 


(Continued from page 124) 


It is worthy of note, finally, that the 
teacher's speech, if he possesses power 
over words, need never be monotonous 
or replete with trite phrases or expres- 
sions. He can always vary his speech 
with the choice of fitting words at his 
command. 

Important to the teacher, moreover, is 
ability to pronounce words, to enunciate 
their separate letters or sounds. Essential 
to his success, too, is knowledge of how 
to spell many of them. Otherwise, he 
cannot expect his students to take much 
interest in learning to do so on their 


part. But of this I cannot write in 
detail at present. 

As I stated at the beginning, power 
over words strikes me as being of great 
importance to the teacher who would 
succeed. It helps him to express himself 
clearly, definitely, and concisely; it en- 
ables him to lead his pupils to fall heir 
to what past generations have amassed in 
the realms of thoughts and emotions; it 
makes it possible for him to guide boys 
and girls in the acquisition of mastery 
over the elements of man’s peculiar 
means of communication and expression. 
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Developing the Vocabulary in a 
Second Grade 
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F ONE would stop to observe a 
iT group of children on the street, in 
the home, or on the playground, 

he would find there an almost constant 
stream of conversation. He would find 
freedom of expression, joyousness, seri- 
ousness, spontaneity, and an attitude of 
having something to say or to contrib- 
ute. And why is that, you ask. The 
social desire of the child, his emotional 
demands, and his interest in the environ- 
ment are basic to his speech activities. 
Add to that the lack of restraint and we 
might have the above described situation. 


A child has had an unusual experi- 
ence—a new baby in the family, a trip, 
first signs of spring, a new book-—and 
he wants to talk about it. He has ob- 
served a new pet’s habits and he wants 
to know more about that pet. He joins 
a group of children in play and it is 
necessary that he contribute ideas if he 
is to be a part of the group. There is 
no formality or stilted fashion about his 
world. Why shouldn't he express him- 
self? And he does! Thus it is evident 
that the child’s environment, made up 
of sounds and sights and feelings and 
contacts, inspires verbal reactions. 


But the development of a pleasing, 
ready, and fluent vocabulary depends 
upon the type of environment in which 
a child lives and the experiences he has 
through that environment. The free- 
dom, concreteness, and variety of experi- 
ences which the child has out of school 
are now his experiences in school, with 
the added privilege of the guidance of a 
trained and interested teacher. 


It is our purpose to find out what ex- 
periences are desirable in developing the 


vocabulary of the seven year old, and 
what techniques are involved in giving 
these experiences. 


In the first place the room is the 
children’s and they accept the privilege 
and responsibilities. The material and 
equipment are interesting and on their 
level. Much new material is brought in 
—new to the extent that this group has 
never seen it, or not over an extended 
period of time. Pets and playthings are 
brought to school. The library corner 
with its attractive books, various media 
for expression, and centers of interest 
selected by the children (with the teach- 
er’s guidance) all tend to make the child 
conscious of his stewardship. 


The richest field for the development 
of the vocabulary is in the center of in- 
terest or unit of work. The teacher 
definitely anticipates new words to be 
added to the language of the various 
children. Conscious effort on her part 
is made to provide such purposeful ex- 
periences as will demand the knowledge 
and intelligent use of these words. In 
the study of the policeman which fol- 
lowed the post office unit, one child was 
heard to say ‘‘Oh, there are many ways 
tc use ‘post.. A policeman stands at 
his post. There is a post for the gate. 
And the postman delivers mail.’’ When 
the teacher asked if any one had ever 
heard of a sign being posted, an ex- 
pression of great delight came from dif- 
ferent children at the suggestion of this 
unthought of but familiar term. This 
child, and others, had suddenly realized 
the different shades of meanings of the 
word ‘‘post.”” This new acquisition 
must be given occasion for use and 
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so after the teacher had frequently men- 

‘tioned ‘‘posting a notice’ on the bulletin 
board, the children also adopted that 
word. 


In like manner the term ‘‘store’’ 


opened new fields of understanding. 
While the children frequently have these 
words in their vocabularies and use them 
more or less commonly, they are not 
conscious of the possibilities a word 
may have, and therefore lack the power 
of discrimination, until many experiences 
have resulted. 

During the study of boats the ‘“‘bow”’ 
of the ship had been added to our vocab- 
ulary, much to the interest of the chil- 
dren. Soon after the introduction of 
this new word, one of the boys said to 
his partner in one of his games, “‘] make 
a bow. I bow to my partner. There 
is a bow on the ship. I am going to 
see if I can find another way to say 
‘bow’.”’ 

Sometimes it becomes necessary, when 
words are introduced that are essential 
to the study of the unit of work, to label 
some object for the purpose of giving 
clear and definite impressions. For ex- 
ample, the names of different types of 
boats may be difficult to remember, but 
since the knowledge is essential to a fair 
understanding of boats, provision must 
be made for the learning of these names. 
Pictures of each type may be labeled 
properly and placed where the children 
can see them. It is always necessary that 
the teacher use the newly acquired or 
about to be acquired term. 

Excursions afford vast opportunity 
for vocabulary development. The child 
comes in contact with an abundance of 
actual experiences. He sees the real mail 
pouch. He examines it, feels its weight, 
sees how it is made to serve its purpose, 
puts letters into it and knows that this 
is a mail pouch. Will he ever forget 
that? Another child, wide-eyed and 
wondering, oberves the cancelling of a 
letter he has just mailed to a little sick 
friend who could not attend this trip. 


The meaning of ‘‘cancel’’ will no longer 
be difficult or confusing to the child 
who observed that unique procedure. 

Because of their differences in interests 
and needs, the excursion may not give 
all children all these first hand experi- 
ences; but through the discussions, re- 
ports, and construction that follow the 
excursion, special terms will be learned 
by much and varied usage. 

So much for the acquisition of new 
words. To use them intelligently and 
beautifully is of equal importance. 
Much opportunity arises for freedom of 
conversation in a group ranging from 
two to any number, with or without 
the teacher. Such opportunities are 
visits among children during the day, 
conversations at some activity, at the 
lunch period, story hour, or while going 
for walks. Language in such situations 
is free from self-consciousness; it is en- 
thusiastic, vivid, and usually has the es- 
sence of literary qualities in the use of 
words and in modulation of voice. One 
child who had spent the week-end in the 
country, was entertaining a small group 
of children with this interesting descrip- 
tion of a goat: “Out in the great field 
was that old goat. He would wiggle his 
ears this way and that. His moustache 
waved up and down. And when he 
saw us he kicked up his feet and ran.” 

Walks with the children offer rich 
possibilities for ways of saying things— 
flowers, birds, flags, cars, people's feet 
on the walk. One child is heard to say, 
“Look at that robin bend his head.”’ 
Another child says, ‘‘See that robin cock 
his head!’’ And the teacher recognizes 
the latter expression with, “I like the 
way you say that, Betty. It makes me 
want to see what you see.” The flag, 
symbol of patriotism and victim of the 
winds, stimulates rich and vivid forms 
of expressions developing from blowing 
“‘hard’’ to ‘‘madly,” ‘‘furiously,”’ “‘angri- 
ly,” “‘lazily,”” “‘joyfully,” “‘struggling 
to get loose,”’ and “fairy wand.”’ 

It is quite evident that the ready, na- 
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r GENERAL assumption that 
the vocabulary of literary men is 
superior to that of other adults may 

be made without proof. However, such 

a generalization does not destroy the in- 

terest in the actual and specific differences 

between the vocabularies of gifted and of 
average individuals, which are to be found 
only after definite investigation. 


A study of the quality of the adult 
writing vocabulary was made by the 
writer of this article at the University of 
Iowa under the direction of Dr. Ernest 
Horn. The primary purpose of the in- 
vestigation was to discover on the one 
hand, words which occur in the writing 
vocabulary of gifted persons but not in 
that of other adults, and on the other 
hand, words which average adults use, 
but which talented writers do not. 


The results of the study might then be 
used as one criterion for including or 
eliminating words from a spelling course 
of study. Clearly, the evidence would be 
most useful in the case of borderline 
words. For instance, if it were necessary 
to select only one of two words which 
were of equal frequency, cruciality, dif- 
ficulty, universality, and permanence, the 
criterion of quality might be applied in 
making the decision. | Composition 
teachers also might find the results of 
value to them in their efforts to develop 
the vocabularies of their pupils. 

In order to make more clear-cut com- 
parisons between the vocabularies of 
gifted and other writers, several specific 
problems were set up. Most of these 
were established before the study ‘was 
begun, but others were added during the 
preliminary survey of the materia! as 


certain differences became apparent. The 
problems were as follows: 

I. What are the words used by liter- 
ary men but not by other writers? 

A. What words are used exclusive- 
ly by literary men? 

B. What words occur in the vo- 
cabularies of literary men with a high 
frequency, but occur with a relatively 
low frequency in the vocabularies of 
other writers? 

Il. What are the words which occur 
in the vocabulary of the average adult, 
but are found with a relatively low fre- 
quency in the vocabularies of literary men? 

A. What words among the first 
5000 most commonly used in writing! 
do not occur in the vocabulary of 
literary men? 

B. What words are commonly 
used by other writers but occur with 
a frequency of only five or less in the 
vocabularies of literary men? 

C. What words occur frequently 
in both the vocabularies of literary men 
and of other writers, but with a 
relatively low frequency in the vo- 
cabulary of average adults? 

III. As compared with other writers, 
to what extent do literary men use the 
following: 

Contractions 

Abbreviations 

Slang and colloquialisms 
Rare or obsolete words. 
Foreign words and expressions 

F. Superlative forms of adjectives 
and adverbs 

G. Hyphenated and compound 
words 3 


1 Horn, Ernest. A Basic Writing Vocabulary. University 
of Iowa. 
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This investigation was made possible 
because of data which had previously 
been collected by Dr. Horn. These data 
consisted of the alphabetical list of words 
which occurred in the following types of 
writing: (1) business letters, (2) friend- 
ly letters, (3) letters of literary men, 
(4) letters of application and recom- 
mendation, (5) letters to newspapers and 
magazines, (6) excuses, (7) minutes of 
meetings, (8) letters of a single indi- 
vidual, (9) a composite list of all pre- 
vious investigations of a similar kind. 
With each word there was recorded its 
total frequency in all nipe types of writ- 
ing and also its faglncy within each 
type. 

Letters of the following seventeen 
writers had been analyzed in preparing 
the vocabulary list of type three, name- 
ly, letters of literary men: Elizabeth 
Browning, Robert Browning, Lord By- 
ron, Lord Chesterfield, Charles Lamb, 
Percy Byssche Shelley, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Horace Walpole, Phillips 
Brooks, John Hay, William Dean 
Howells, Franklin Lane, Abraham Lin- 
coln, James Russell Lowell, E. V. Lucas, 
Walter Page and Theodore Roosevelt. In 
addition to the alphabetical list men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph which 
gave the total frequency with which each 
word was used by all seventeen writers, 
a second list was available which in- 
dicated the frequency with which each 
individual writer used each word. This 
information was valuable as a check 
against giving undue credit to any word 
which might have occurred almost ex- 
clusively in the letters of only one writer. 

It should be emphasized at this point 
that in carrying out the present study 
only the alphabetical lists of words which 
were obtained by an analysis of the letters 
were used. The writer realized that 
choice of words and felicitous phrasing 
are vital factors in making for superior 
writing. However, the problem at hand 
was to secure evidence concerning the use 
of words, without regard to context. 


The first step in the investigation was 
the careful examination of the alphabet- 
ical lists of words and their frequency and 
spread within the nine various types of 
writing. Those words were tabulated 
which could be classified under any one 
of the problems which had been estab- 
lished. For instance, words used only by 
literary men or only by other writers, and 
words which received fifty per cent or 
more of their total frequency from one 
or the other of the vocabularies were 
recorded. 

It soon became evident that many of 
the words which were not used by gifted 
writers were likewise not used in personal 
letters to any great extent, but occurred 
almost entirely in business letters. Since 
business letters obviously have a special- 
ized vocabulary, the writer wished to 
guard against this factor's influencing her 
results, and consequently tabulated the 
following data regarding each word: (1) 
frequency of use by gifted writers, (2) 
frequency of use in personal letters, (3) 
frequency of use in all other types of 
writing, including business letters. 

Before discussing the more detailed re- 
sults of the study, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that while over 36,000 different 
words occurred in approximately 5,000,- 
000 running words of all types of adult 
writing, 23,500 different words were 
used by gifted writers in writing only 
704,000 running words. The propor- 
tionately greater number of different 
words which literary men were found to 
use in writing only about one-sixth as 
many running words is clear evidence of 
the size and variation of their vocab- 
ularies. However, it must be noted that 
the number of different words does not 
increase proportionately to the number of 
running words. Six times as many run- 
ning words from the letters of literary 
men could not have been expected to 
yield six times as many different words. 

With this background of the sources 
of material and methods of carrying out 


_ the investigation, the following summary 
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of results may be more easily understood. 
The evidence regarding the first problem, 
what words do literary men use that 
others do not, indicated clearly that there 
are very many words which are used ex- 
clusively by literary men. Of these, 777 
different words occurred with a frequency 
of three or more. Only 103 were used 
eleven or more times. A random selec- 
tion from the group of 103 includes: 
villa, contrive, nobility, apprehensions, 
impudent, odious, rebel, torrent, cruelly, 
and fugitive. Very many other words 
were used by literary men with much 
greater frequency than other writers. For 
instance, there were words which seem to 
pertain to ideas, such as virtue, truth, 
charity, pride, vanity, remorse, honor, 
despair, and wisdom. There were vivid 
words describing superlative situations, 
such as magmiicence, luxuriant, spacious, 
profounder, devastation, agonizing, and 
turbulent. 

In order to illustrate more clearly the 
extent to which literary men used a wider 
range of words of similar meaning, cer- 
tain words were looked up in Webster's 
New International Dictionary and their 
synonyms taken down. These words 
and their frequencies in the vocabularies 
of gifted writers and of other adults were 


noted for comparison. Examples follow: 


Frequency in Frequency in 
the Vocabulary the Vocabulary 
of Literary Men Other Writers 
6 


Solemn 78 
grave 176 75 
sober oF 20 
devout 2 1 
reverential 0 1 
formal 51 180 
serious 356 869 

impudent 18 0 
rude 28 25 
impertinent 18 4 
pert 3 0 
saucy 1 3 

malice 60 8 
resentment 18 1 
spite 186 195 
malevolence 2 0 
grudge 12 2 
bitterness 30 4+ 
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The investigation of the second prob- 
lem, what words do literary men use less 
frequently than other writers, disclosed 
many interesting facts. Among the first 
5000 words most commonly used in 
writing, 223 were not used at all by 
literary men, and 131 were used only 
once. The following words are taken 
from the list of 223: appreciating, bliz- 
zard, canning, chest, cute, diploma, enter- 
tainingly, gingham, hello, hike, laundry, 
maple, owns, phone, rented, savings, 
semester, windy, youngster. 

About 900 words which had a fre- 
quency of forty or more in the total 
alphabetical lists, but occurred less than 
five times in the letters of literary men, 
were tabulated. A great many of these 
words referred to the weather, food, 
clothing, sickness, school, or domestic 
activities. Such words as freeze, snowed, 
candy, beads, apron, ache, tonsils, recital, 
chores, and instructor were among the 
list. Slang words, such as boss, couple, 
dope, junk, punk, kids, dandy, rave, 
snappy, stunt, and thrilling were also 
among those listed. The following 
comparison of frequencies is interesting. 


Frequency of Frequency of 
Use by Use by 

Literary Men Other Writers 
nice 198 5538 
lots 20 2266 
worry py 1023 
crazy 45 990 
attractive 16 615 
guess 220 5779 
wonderful 264 2584 
folks 44 1558 
lonesome 14 1251 
careful 69 3029 


The frequencies given above are not 
entirely comparable, of course, as over six 
times as many running words were 
analyzed in securing the adult vocabulary 
as in obtaining that of literary men. 
However, even multiplying by six the 
total frequency of each word from the 
letters of literary men would still indicate 
that there was a great discrepancy be- 
tween the frequencies of each of these 
words in the two vocabularies. 
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No doubt there is a partial explanation 
of the relatively low frequency of words 
pertaining to family life and domestic 
activities in the vocabulary of gifted 
writers in the fact that many of the pub- 
lished letters of famous men are concerned 
with affairs of unusual and extraordinary 
importance. The letters which these men 
write only to their most intimate friends 
probably would show a larger number of 
the more homely words. Nevertheless, 
many of their letters analyzed in making 
the study were of this kind, so variation 
in subject matter cannot have been the 
sole factor responsible for the differences. 

The evidence regarding the groups of 
words listed under the third problem was 
briefly as follows: 

A. Literary men were found to use 
contractions, but these were fewer in 
number and more varied in kind than 
those used by other writers. Such com- 
mon contractions of the verb and the 
negative as couldn’t and wouldn't were 
used relatively less; but that’s and there's 
were used more frequently. 

B. Literary men used only four ab- 
breviations, namely, Mr., Mrs., etc., and 
Dr. with any degree of frequency. Other 
writers used abbreviations with greater 
frequency. 

C. There was indication that liter- 
ary men use slang on occasion, but lack 
of knowledge concerning the slang of the 
period in which the letters were written 
prevented the formulating of definite 
conclusions. 
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DandE.. Obsolete words were used 
only to a negligible extent, and foreign 
words occurred with approximately equal 
frequency in both vocabularies. 

F. It was found that literary men use 
more varied superlative forms than other 
writers, although the total frequency of 
those words was less. Such overworked 
and common expressions as awfulest, 
cutest, and newest, were not used at all, 
while the superlative endings were added 
in rather an unusual manner to form pro- 
foundest, honester, rascaliest, wickedest, 
and empty-pursiest. 

G. As with superlative forms, so in 


the case of hyphens, literary men used 


fewer but more varied words. They 
showed freedom in forming striking com- 
binations, for instance, sky-scattering, 
foolish-pretty, east-windy, chin- 
whiskered, and oracle-looking. 

The vocabularies of literary men not 
only showed a wider range of different 
words, but also many words which in- 
dicated more accurate discrimination 
among shades of meaning. Possible dif- 
ferences which might be accounted for by 
a discrepancy in subject matter were taken 
into consideration, and it was clear that 
this factor did not vitiate the findings. 
In conclusion it may be said that it was 
possible to determine both a list of words 
which literary men use more frequently 
than other writers, and another list which 
others writers use more commonly than 
literary men. 
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(Continued from page 134) 


tural, and pleasing speech of some of the 
above examples can only result when the 
child lives in an environment conducive 
to speech—much speech, and purposeful! 
His vocabulary is an outcome of his 
day’s activities, not of a language period 
of fifteen minutes set aside twice a week 
with all untimely remarks suppressed the 


rest of the time. And so, we hope to 
have a child who is ready and willing, 
even anxious to contribute; who is sen- 
sitive to the sights and sounds and feel- 
ings and contacts in his environment, 
and is able to respond to them satis- 


_factorily; and who is able to create and 


to appreciate the finer creations of others. 
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Leonard, S. A., ‘‘Dependability of Our English 
Measures” (Evaluation of measuring devices 
as used with the eighth grade). Journal of 
Educational Method, VI (June, 1927), pp. 
449-50. 

Character of Research. Experimental appraisal 
of methods of teaching. 

Problem. To determine the effect of prelim- 
inary individual diagnosis and daily drill on the 
elimination of language errors. 

Limitations of Study. 1. The number of 
pupils included in the experiment was quite 
small. 2. The permanency of improvement was 
not checked. 

Procedure. 1. An eighth grade class was di- 
vided on the basis of ‘‘equal ability in composi- 
tion correctness and in other related matters’ 
into two groups of 19 pupils each. The ex- 
periment continued from November 1 to April 1. 
2. Contrasting methods of teaching were used. 
(a) In the experimental group no compositions 
were written. The time (20 minutes per day) 
was spent in drill on individual language errors. 
(b) In the control group weekly themes were 
assigned, written in class, checked by the teacher 
outside of class, and then read and criticized by 
pupils in class. This group devoted approxi- 
mately 100 minutes per week to the work. 3. 
Improvement was measured in terms of test data 
secured at the beginning and end of the experi- 
ment. 

Specific Findings and Conclusions. 1. Much 
more progress in the elimination of errors from 
written work was made by the experimental 
group than by the control group, The control 
group reduced the number of errors per 100 
words of composition for five compositions from 
70.8 to 48.2; the corresponding reduction for 
the control group was from 70.2 to 60.2. As 
determined by Willing’s General Correction of 
Error Test based on running matter, the experi- 
mental group reduced its score on the average 
from 96 to 65, while the control group in the 
same period reduced its average score from 96 to 


91. On the Pressey Tests (combined) in Sen- 
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tence Structure, the experimental group reduced 
the number of sentences wrong from 65 to 52.5, 
while the reduction for the control group was 
from 65 to 58. 2. The experimental coeffi- 
cients, which indicate a high reliability for the 
study, were as follows: (a) 1.0 in the case of 
composition correctness; 1.8 in the case of the 
general correction of error test; .83 in the case 
of the Pressey combined tests. 

Implications. 1. Class time spent on drill in- 
dividualized by preliminary diagnosis seems to be 
more productive than composition writing in the 
elimination of errors from the pupils’ written work. 
Lyman, R. L., ‘“‘A Cooperative Experiment in 

Junior High School Composition’’ (An evalu- 

ation of the efficacy of patterns of workman- 

ship in English composition in grades six to 
nine). School Review XXXIX, (December, 

1931), pp. 748-57. 

Character of Research. An experimental ap- 
praisal of the value of work patterns in the writ- 
ing of compositions. 

Problem (As indicated by investigator). 1. 
to determine the extent to which a limited num- 
ber of experiences can enable pupils to establish 
patterns of planning compositions. 2. To dis- 
cover the extent to which pupils of junior high 
school age can be taught to detect and correct 
errors in their own compositions. 3. To deter- 
mine the effect of five consecutive weeks of lab- 
oratory work upon the quality of children’s 
compositions. 

Limitations of Study. 1. Experiment did not 
utilize a control group. 2. In both the pre- 
liminary and the final tests the children were 
limited to a single assigned topic. 3. Pupils 
were not provided guidance in the self-appraisal 
of the last four of the five practice compositions. 
4. Experiment lasted only seven weeks. 5. Re- 
test may have been given too soon after the com- 
pletion of the project to obtain a valid measure 
of improvement. 

Procedure. 1. Seven successive compositions 
were written in successive weeks by 1,039 pupils 
in grades six to nine, inclusive, in twenty junior 
high schools and in eleven elementary schools in 
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Chicago and vicinity. 2. The first composition 
was used as a final test. Compositions two to 
six, inclusive, were practice compositions. 3. 
The compositions used as initial and final tests 
(a) were rated by the teachers for composition 
quality by means of the Wisconsin Scale for the 
Judgment of Composition Quality Only and (b) 
were scored for language errors. At the close 
of the experiment a single experienced scorer 
evaluated all the initial and final tests by means 
of the Wisconsin Scale. 4. The classroom pro- 
gram involved the following steps: (a) planning 
a composition on Monday with the aid of a 
simple diagram; (b) writing the first draft on 
Tuesday; (c) appraising for errors on Wednes- 
day; and (d) copying in good form and in- 
cluding in a class portfolio on Thursday. 

Specific Findings and Conclusions. 1. There 
was considerable evidence that the pupils ac- 
quired patterns of composition planning during 
the seven weeks covered by the experiment. 2, 
The pupils manifested various degrees of growth 
in composition quality. 3. The pupils gained 
greatly in power to detect and to correct their 
own language errors. 

Implications. 1. Pupils can be taught pat- 
terns of workmanship in composition. 2. Con- 
siderable growth in the pupils’ language con- 
sciousness should result from periods of self-ap- 
praisal under guidance. 3. Much of the respon- 
sibility for locating and correcting errors now 
assumed by teachers can be delegated to the 
pupils under supervision. 


McCarthy, Dorothea A., The Language Devel- 
opment of the Pre-school Child (A study of 
the language development of 140 pre-school 
children). Minneapolis, Minnesota: Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press. 1930. 

Character of Research. Analysis of the running 
conversation of a random sampling of pre- 
school population. 

Problem. To determine (a) “the functions 
of language in the child's life,"” (b) 
changes in the length of sentences,” (c) ‘“‘the 
complexity of sentence structure,"’ and (d) ‘‘the 
proportion of the various parts of speech.” 

Limitations of Study. 1. The number of 
children comprising some of the groups was stat- 
istically inadequate; the various age groups in- 
cluded only twenty children each, and two of the 
groups classified on the basis of parental occupa- 
tion included fewer than ten children. 2. The 
children were above the average in intelligence at 
each age level. 3. Only fifty verbal responses 


were recorded for each child; some of these were 
not comprehensible. 4. The responses were re- 
corded by the interview method, 

Procedure. 1. A total of 140 children were 
selected to represent the following age groups, 
each group including twenty children: 18, 24, 
30, 36, 42, 48, and 54 months. 2. The sub- 
jects were selected so as to get a random sampling 
of the pre-school population of Minneapolis, 
parental occupation being used as the criterion 
of selection. 3. The method of direct observa- 
tion was used to get a cross-section of the child's 
running discourse under controlled conditions. 4. 
Fifty consecutive responses, obtained during home 
visits, were recorded for each child. 5. The re- 
sponses that were comprehensible were analyzed 
for (a) length, (b) function, (c) complexity 
of sentence structure, and (d) parts of speech. 

Specific Findings and Conclusions (As in- 
dicated by investigator). 1. At eighteen months 
of age, the average child is just beginning to 
communicate his ideas through the use of words; 
from this time on up to three and one-half years 
of age language development is very rapid; dur- 
ing the next few years the development process 
slows down. 2. Parental occupation had a 
marked influence on length of response and on 
sentence construction. 3. The influence of asso- 
ciation with adults was apparent in the length of 
response. 4. Girls exhibited a more advanced 
stage of linguistic development than boys. 5. 
The children made only infrequent use of the 
simple sentence with a phrase, the compound 
sentence, and the complex sentence. 6. The 
parts of speech used most frequently at the ear- 
liest age levels were nouns, verbs, and adverbs; 
those used most frequently at the latest age level 
were verbs and pronouns. 

Implications 1. The higher intelligence scores 
obtained by girls are probably due to their more 
precocious linguistic development. 2. The higher 
intelligence scores obtained by the children of the 
upper occupational groups may also be accounted 
for by the more advanced linguistic development 
of these children. 


Nixon, Anna M., ‘“‘Sentence Structure in the 
Oral Language of Certain Primary Grade 
Pupils’ (A study of conversation with spe- 
cial reference to sentence structure). Master's 
Thesis, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
1932. Directed by Dr. H. A. Greene. 
Character of Research. Analysis of sentence 


_ structure of primary school children. 


Problem. 1 To determine what skill in sen- 
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tence structure can be expected of primary school 
children. 2. To determine the types of sentences 
which children in these grades use most fre- 
quently. 3. To determine the types of sentence 
arrangement most frequently used by these chil- 
dren. 4. To determine whether sentences in- 
crease in length from grade to grade. 

Limitations of Study. 1. Data were limited in 
number and were obtained from selected groups 
of pupils. 2. The recordings were limited to 
classroom situations, 3. Results were probably 
affected by ‘“‘the type of recitation, the limited 
subject matter, and the stimuli for oral activity.” 

Procedure. 1. Records were made of certain 
classroom discussions of 81 primary grade chil- 
dren over a period of three months by means of 
the Iowa Recording Apparatus. 2. The record- 
ings were not confined to English classes. 3. 
The data for each grade were analyzed in units 
of 1,000 words each. 4. Definite criteria were 
used consistently in the analysis of the data. 

Specific Findings and Conclusions. 1. There 
was a general tendency to use fewer simple and 
more compound, complex and compound-com- 
plex sentences as children progressed through the 
primary grades. Of the sentences used in the 
first, second, and third grade, 56%, 52% and 
49%, respectively, were simple sentences. 2. 
With regard to form, the simple and complex 
types of sentences were most frequently used; 
with regard to meaning, the declarative sentence 
was most frequently used. 3. More interrog- 
ative sentences were used in the first grade than 
in the second or third. 4. The sentences aver- 
age 9.5 words in the first grade, 10.7 in the sec- 
ond grade, and 10.6 in the third grade. 5. Little 
variety was found in the sentence arrangement. 
6. The chief problems encountered in oral expres- 
sion ‘‘consist in repetition of single words and 
phrases, in hesitations, and in errors of logic.” 

Implications. 1. There are situations when the 
use of incomplete sentences can be justified. 2. 
The chief significance of the study lies in its con- 
tribution to courses of study making. 3. Train- 
ing may be expected to diminish the use of con- 
nectives. 


Pavey, Mary Christine, ‘Discrimination Diffi- 
culties in the Learning of Tense Forms of 
Verbs and of Case Forms of Pronouns’ (A 
study of the psychological causes of errors in 
the tense forms and the case forms of pupils 


in grades 5, 6, and 8). Doctor's disserta-— 


tion, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 
1930. 


Character of Research. An analytical study of 
causes of oral errors in verbs and pronouns. 

Problem, 1. To determine the extent to which 
the use of unconventional tense forms and case 
forms by upper grade children are due (a) to a 
disregard for correct forms, and (b) to ignor- 
ance of correct forms. 2. To determine the ex- 
tent of ability of upper grade children to dis- 
criminate between correct and incorrect oral tense 
forms and case forms. 3. To discover the in- 
fluence of sex in discriminating between correct 
and incorrect forms of grammatical constructions. 
4. To determine the extent to which the diffi- 
culty of discriminating between correct and in- 
correct grammatical forms is affected by fre- 
quency of occurrence of discrimination errors. 5. 
To discover the psychological factors which cause 
difficulity in the discrimination of tense forms 
and case forms among upper grade children. 


Limitations of Study. 1. There was no way 
of insuring uniformity in length of daily drill 
or in the method of conducting it. 2. Teacher- 
personality factor was not controlled. 3. Only 
one test was given in certain schools. 4. The 
number of subjects in some of the grades in cer- 
tain schools was as low as ten. 


Procedure. Two experiments were set up. 
In experiment I the subjects were selected, with 
the exception of two groups, from pupils of the 
fifth, sixth, and eighth grades in city, town, 
village, and consolidated rural schools. The num- 
ber of subjects from the different schools ranged 
from 10 to 150. Two other groups of subjects 
were used as check groups. During each of the 
five years over which the experiment extended, 
all of the experimental children received daily 
drill in ear-discrimination between conventional 
and unconventional tense forms of certain irreg- 
ular verbs, or between correct and incorrect case 
forms of pronouns in oral sentences. From five 
te ten minutes per day for a period ranging from 
six to ten weeks each year were devoted to the 
ear-discrimination drills. Group competition be- 
tween schools was used as a means of motiva- 
tion. The results of this experiment were ob- 
tained from five competitive ear tests and from 
two corresponding eye tests given to 407 experi- 
mental pupils in grade five, 465 in grade six, and 
250 in grade eight. In experiment II an attempt 
was made to discover the possible causes of 
errors in learning to discriminate between con- 
ventional tense forms and case forms. For this 
experiment an ear test and a corresponding eye 
test based on tense forms and case forms were 
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devised. The tests were given to 161 pupils in 
grades six to nine in a city school, and the results 
furnished the data for the experiment. 

Specific Findings and Conclusions (As indi- 
cated by investigator). 1. Children of the inter- 
mediate and junior high school grades experienced 
considerable difficulty in discriminating between 
conventional and unconventional case forms of 
pronouns. 2. Girls were generally superior to boys 
of the same grade in their ability to discrimin- 
ate between conventional and unconventional 
case forms of pronouns; however, both sexes 
showed wide individual differences. 3, The 
discrimination of case forms proved to be signi- 
ficantly more difficult for the subjects in experi- 
ment II than the discrimination of tense forms of 
irregular verbs. 4. Transfer of unconventional 
case forms may be due (a) partly to imitation of 
unconventional models, (b) partly to the nature 
of the pronominal constructions themselves, and 
(c) partly to the inherent tendency of children 
to too wide generalization. 


Implications. 1. In determining the allocation 
and the amount of language training to be de- 
voted to tense forms of irregular verbs and to 
case forms of pronouns, discrimination diffi- 
culties should be recognized. 2. The prevention 
and correction of unconventional grammatical 
forms rests upon a thorough understanding of all 
possible causes. 3. Studies are needed which 
will throw light on the following problems: (a) 
causes of grammatical errors of high frequency; 
(b) reliable standards of grammatical correctness 
for children at various ages; (c) most effective 
types of language instruction for preventing or 
correcting grammatical errors; and (d) most ef- 
fective time for the administration of preventive 
and remedial measures. 


Pooley, Robert C., ‘“‘Grammar and Usage in 
Textbooks on English’’ (A study of the na- 
ture and authority of textbook rules for cor- 
rect English.) Ph. D. dissertation. Depart- 
ment of English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. Directed by Prof. Wil- 
liam Ellery Leonard. June, 1932. Published 
by the Bureau of Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, August, 1933. 172 pp. 
75 cents. 


Character of Research. 1. Analysis of text- 


books. 2. Historical study of rules, 3. Analysis 
of research studies in usage. 


Problems. 1. To show the discrepancies be- 
tween textbook rules for correctness and the ac- 
tual usage of English. 2. To interpret or mod- 
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ify the rules in the light of the findings. 3. To 
establish a sound theory of correctness in Eng- 
lish usage for American public schools, and to 
apply this theory to the practical teaching of 
usage. 

Limitations of Study. 1. Textbooks. The six- 
teen textbooks used for this study represent only 
a meager sampling of the books in use. 2. The 
studies of current usage used as authorities are 
only relative and not absolute as criteria. 3. 
Only specific items of usage which have been 
questioned could be studied intensively; many 
problems were omitted or left unsettled. 

Procedure. Sixteen widely used textbooks in 
grammar and composition of the last three de- 
cades were subjected to a minute analysis to de- 
termine the exact nature of the rules and pre- 
scriptions as they are presented in the texts. 
These rules and prescriptions were then traced 
back to their origins in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries to determine in what form and 
approximately at what date they were first enun- 
ciated. Finally the history of the usages to 
which they apply was traced, with constant ref- 
erence to all available sources of information. 
From the evidence a modern theory of correct- 
ness in usage was evolved. 

Specific Findings and Conclusions. 1. Current 
textbooks were found to be at fault in clinging 
to traditional eighteenth- century standards of cor- 
rectness and ‘‘good’’ English, relying chiefly on 
Campbell's Canons of Usage (1776). 2. Cur- 
rent textbooks were found to be at fault in pre- 
senting rules for specific usages widely at vari- 
ance with the common practice of educated speak- 
ers and writers of today. They were also found 
te be prescriptive and dictatorial in matters 
which were never fixed, or in which modern 
usage permits variation. 

Implications. 1. A new theory of correctness 
in usage is needed to make instruction in the 
public schools linguistically sound. The follow- 
ing definition is offered: Good English is that 
form of speech which is appropriate to the pur- 
pose of the speaker, true to the language as it 
is, and comfortable to speaker and listener. It 
is the product of custom, neither cramped by 
rule nor freed from all restraint; it is never fixed, 
but changes with the organic life of the language. 
2. Writers of English textbooks of the future 
cannot afford to be ignorant of these sources of 
information: (a) The history of the English 
language. (b) the history, value, and authority 
of traditional rules, (c) the scientific studies of 
current English usage. 
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Price, Edwin, ‘‘A Study in the Evaluation, Fre- 
quency of Occurrence, and Method in the Elim- 
ination of Sentence Errors Among Junior 
High School Students’’ (A study of errors in 
sentence structure in Grades 7 and 8). Mas- 
ter's Thesis, Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity. Unpublished. Filed in Education Library. 
Character of Research. (a) Pooling of judg- 

ments in problem 1; (b) statistical analysis in 

problem 2; and (c) experimental appraisal in 

problem 3. 

Problem. 1. To determine the relative serious- 
ness of sentence errors which violate unity of 
thought and clearness of thought. 2. To deter- 
mine the frequency of these errors among junior 
high school pupils. 3, To determine the value 
of certain techniques for developing sentence 
sense. 


Limitations of Sudy. 1. Too few pupils were 
included in the experiment. 2. Factors which 
may have influenced results were not carefully 
controlled. 


Procedure. 1. For problem 1, the relative 
seriousness of sentence structure errors which vio- 
late clearness and unity of thought was deter- 
mined on the basis of teacher-judgment. Thirty- 
six errors of this type were evaluated by twenty- 
five teachers. 2. For problem 2, the frequency 
of these types of errors was determined by anal- 
ysis of 1,152 compositions written by 192 
pupils in grades seven and eight. 3. For prob- 
lem 3, experimental and control groups were 
formed. The experimental group consisted of 
two seventh grade classes and one eighth grade 
class. Each pupil wrote four stories, three 
friendly letters, and three diaries. Both groups 
read model stories and model diaries. The differ- 
ence in the procedure between the two groups 
consisted in what was done after the model was 
read. The control group had not dictation; the 
experimental group had dictation. The pupils 
in the experimental group corrected their papers; 
in the check group, the papers were corrected 
by the teacher. In the experimental group, in- 
dividual sentences were dealt with synthetically; 
in the control group, they were treated analyti- 
cally. 


Specific Findings and Conclusions. 1. There 
was fair agreement among the teachers regarding 
the errors in sentence structure which most seri- 
ously violate unity of thought and clearness of 
thought. 2. Many of the errors in sentence 
structure considered most flagrant by the teachers 
did not appear in children’s compositions with 
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any appreciable degree of frequency. 3. Much 
more progress in the elimination of sentence 
structure errors was made by the experimental 
groups than by the control group. The average 
per cent of decrease per 100 words of composi- 
tion from initial tests to final tests for the ex- 
perimental groups was 72.5, 54.5 and 62, re- 
spectively; for the control group, the correspond- 
ing figure was 11.5. 4. Miscellaneous groups 
of seventh grade pupils, who took the initial 
and final tests but who were not included in 
the experiment, made on the whole more prog- 
ress in the elimination of sentence structure errors 
than the control: group. 

Implications. 1. The practice of dictation and 
self-correction may have had more influence on 
the elimination of sentence structure errors than 
the presence of models. 2. The predominance 
of errors in sentence structure over errors in 
grammatical usage is due to faulty teaching tech- 
nique. 


Redmond, F. A., late Research Assistant, and 
Connor, Wm. L., Chief, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Cleveland, Ohio, ‘‘Results of 
Cleveland English Composition and Grammar 
Test, Grades 7B-12A."’ Bulletin Number 20, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Board of 
Education, October 13, 1931. Mimeographed. 
Filed in the Bureau of Research. 

Character of Research. 1. A city-wide test, 
using the same test (Cleveland English Composi- 
tion and Grammar Test) as was used in the 
Ohio State testing program a year earlier; and 
2. a supplementary test of a sampling of 1,500 
pupils, using a test similar in form and content 
to the first test, but of as yet undetermined diffi- 
culty. Both tests were based upon the analysis 
of English courses of study in Ohio cities and 
counties, made by W. J. Osborn and associates 
working jointly for the State Department and 
Ohio State University. This insured a fair de- 
gree of validity. 

Problem. 1. To discover levels of achieve- 
ment in formal grammar and composition in 
Cleveland. 2. To compare levels of achievement 
in formal grammar and composition in Cleveland 
with levels of achievement in the State of Ohio. 
3. To set up standards of achievement for Cleve- 
land and remedial measures by which they might 
be attained. 4. To set up an equivalent form 
of the Cleveland Composition and Grammar 
Test, Form A. 


Specific Findings and Conclusions. English 
classes in the Cleveland junior and senior high 
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schools averaged nearly a year below similar 
classes, state-wide in Ohio, until the middle of the 
senior high school course when they approached 
and finally passed the medians for the State. 

Implications. Cleveland probably needs a re- 
vision of the English course of study to agree 
semewhat more closely with the courses com- 
monly given in the schools of the state. 


Santee, A. M., “Results of Classification of 
Pupils Based on Ability As Shown by In- 
telligence Tests, Tests of Achievement and 
Teachers’ Marks’’ (A study of ability group- 
ing in grades 7, 8, and 9). The Problem of 
the Elementary School Principal in the Light 
of the Testing Movement, pp. 276-83. Sec- 
ond Yearbook of the Department of Element- 
ary School Principals. | Washington, D. C., 
1923. 

Character of Research. An evaluation of the 
effectiveness of ability grouping. 

Problem. To determine the effectiveness of 
ability grouping in reducing failure. 

Limitations of Study. 1. No check was made 
on the permanency of the learning. 2. Prog- 
ress Was measured in part by teacher-made exam- 
inations. 

Procedure. 1. 1,100 pupils were classified on 
the basis of (a) intelligence tests, and (b) 
teachers’ marks. 2. Changes in group assign- 
ments were made when justified by circumstances. 
3. Tests were used at the first of the semester 
to determine basal learning needs. 4. Experi- 
ment was carried on over a period of eight semes- 
ters. 5. Pupils were permitted to progress at 
their own rate. 6. Promotion was determined 
by means of uniform examinations and tests of 
achievement. 

+ Specific Findings and Conclusions. 1. Failures 

in English dropped from 33% in 1919 to 12% 

in 1923. 2. Failures in English showed a 

greater percentage of decrease than was the case 

either in arithmetic or in history and geography. 

Implications. 1. “Best school work is pos- 
sible when the pupils who are equal in ability 
are placed together and the work adapted to 
their knowledge and ability.” 2. Adjustments 
in group-placement‘are necessary in order to cor- 
rect mistakes in assignment. 3. “It seems bet- 
ter to offer a wider range of topics within the 
term’s work, and to permit the more capable 
pupils to elect an additional subject than to 
condense the work’’ into a shorter period of 
time. 4. Considerable progress can be made by 


pupils weak in English when teaching and prac- 


tice are focused on individual needs. 
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Seegers, J. C, ‘‘Improvement in Language 
Work” (A study of ways and means of im- 
proving language usage in the seventh grade). 
Elementary School Journal, XXIV (Novem- 
ber, 1923), pp. 191-96. 

Character of Research. A statistical study of 
effects produced by employing various means of 
improving language usage. 

Problem. To determine the effect of certain 
teaching procedures on language usage. 

Limitations of Study. 1. Study did not util- 
ize a control group. 2. The various teaching 
procedures were not isolated for objective meas- 
urement. 3. Investigator did not _ indicate 
whether the scorers were expert in the use of the 
Willing Scale. 4. No use was made of error 
quotient technique in determining the extent of 
error reduction. 

Procedure. 1. Early in the school-year 1922- 
23, 134 seventh grade pupils wrote composi- 
tions which were rated by means of the Willing 
Scale for Measuring Written Composition. The 
program, thus begun, extended throughout the 
school-year. 2. The Willing Scale was posted in 
each classroom, and the children were encour- 
aged to measure their own work by the scale. 
3. Pupils were informed of their deficiencies 
and told that a later test would be given. 4. Con- 
ferences were held with very weak pupils. 5. 
Pupils very weak in language usage took work 
in classes in addition to their own. 6. Em- 
phasis was placed on good English in all lessons, 
and all papers were marked for good English as 
well as for content. 7. Individual pupils kept 
lists of troublesome errors. 8. Contests were 
held to stimulate improvement in language usage. 
9. Teachers analyzed errors found in pupils’ 
tests and in their written work in order to dis- 
cover points of needed emphasis. 


Specific Findings and Conclusions. 1. Story 
value, as determined by the Willing Scale, im- 
proved from a median of 50 in October to a 
median of 65 in May; this gain represents over 
a year’s growth in story value. 2. The grade 
median for form value in October was 11.2; the 
corresponding figure in May was 5.2; this decrease 
indicates a gain of more than two years. 3. 
The total number of errors made by the pupils 
in test themes was reduced approximately 56% 
between October and May; the greatest reduc- 
tion occurred in grammar. 4. In the pupils’ 
compositions, both in October and in May, 
errors in spelling ranked first in frequency; er- 


- rors in punctuation, second; errors in grammar, 


third; and errors in sentence stucture, fourth. 
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5. The most common errors in punctuation 
concerned the use of the question mark, the 
period, and the comma; failure to end a sentence 
when the thought was completed constituted the 
most common error in construction. 6. The test 
papers written in May averaged about 40% 
longer than those written in October, showing 
greatly increased fluency and ease of expression. 


Implications. 1. Marked improvement in lan- 
guage usage may be expected from a program 
based on (a) systematic planning, (b) coopera- 
tion among departments, (c) enlistment of pupil 
interest, and (d) individualization of instruc- 
tion. 2. Holding pupils responsible (a) for 
critical self-appraisal and (b) for the use on all 
occasions of the best English of which they are 
capable is a very potent factor in the development 
of a language consciousness. 


Sexton, L. J., “‘An Experiment in School and 
Home Cooperation in Language Training’ (A 
study of the effects on language usage of co- 
operation between school and home). Public 
School Messenger, XXIII (November, 1925), 
pp. 29-44. St. Louis, Missouri; Board of 
Education. 

Character of Research. Analysis of the re- 
sults of tests as a basis for corrective measures 
in the use of language among the children and 
parents in the Macon School District in St. 
Louis. 

Problem. To determine the effect of coopera- 
tion between school and home on improvement 
in language usage. 

Limitations of Study, 1. Experiment did 
not include a control group. 2. No attempt 
was made to control language factors which were 
operating outside the home and classroom. 3. 
The same tests were used for retesting as were 
used for the initial testing. 

Procedure. 1. Letters were sent to the 196 
homes in the school district asking the parents 
“to cooperate in the proposed language drive, 
and to take such tests as would be submitted.” 
Letters were received from 181 parents who 
agreed to cooperate in the proposed project. 2. 
The program of attack consisted (a) in a sur- 
vey of the language errors of both the children 
and the parents and (b) in the application of 
remedial work to both pupils and parents. The 
two initial survey tests taken by the parents 
were informal in character and included selections 
of common language errors from standardized 
tests and from lists of oral errors collected by 
the pupils. The preliminary survey of the 
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pupils’ language usage was made by means of 
Charters’ Diagnostic Language Tests, Form 1. 
3. The remedial measures applied to the pupils 
consisted in drill work, in regular reporting of 
errors heard, in stressing correct form in oral and 
written compositions, and in monthly standard 
tests to measure improvement. 4. Remedial 
measures were applied to the parents by means of 
a series of nine weekly bulletins, each of which 
suggested a limited number of expressions which 
should be stressed during the week. The content 
of the various bulletins was determined on the 
basis of analysis of the most frequent errors 
found in the pupils’ and parents’ test papers. 
5. Improvement was measured by comparing re- 
sults of comparable tests given at the beginning 
and at the end of the experiment. 6.  Persist- 
ence of learning was measured by repeating the 
tests during the early part of the school-year 
following the experiment. 


Specific Findings and Conclusions. 1. The 
median per cent of improvement for 38 eighth 
grade pupils on the Charters’ Diagnostic Lan- 
guage Tests. Form 1, was 28.8 for the Mis- 
cellaneous Test; 21.6 for the Verb Test; and 
33.3 for the Pronoun Test. 2. The improve- 
ment for the parents was 7 per cent as measured 
by Test 1 and 29 per cent as measured by Test 
2. 3. Tests given the year following the ex- 
periment showed decidedly higher scores for 
groups included in the experiment than for 
groups which had not participated in the experi- 
ment. 

Implications. 1. Cooperation from parents 
can be enlisted in the improvement of learning. 
2. Much improvement in learning may be ex- 
pected when cooperation has been enlisted. 


Shepherd, Edith E., ‘“‘The Attitude of Junior 
High School Pupils Toward English Usage’’ 
(A study in the transfer of training with 
seventh grade pupils). School Review, 
XXXIV (October, 1926), pp. 574-86. 
Character of Research. A comparative study of 

punctuation usage (a) in papers written in the 

English class before punctuation had been taught 

and (b) in papers written in an English class 

and a science class after the teaching. 

Problem. To determine the extent to which 
training in certain items of punctuation usage 
“carries over’ into the unsupervised writing of 
pupils in English and science classes. 

Limitations of Study. 1. Experiment did not 
utilize a control group. 2. Certain conclusions 
were based in ‘‘chance revelations,”’ such as 
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“chance remarks when the pupil is off his guard, 
questions before and after class, and spontaneous 
self-correction.”” 3. No attempt was made to 
equalize such factors as time pressure and pres- 
sure for good English in the written work of 
the English and science classes. 

Procedure. 1. Pupils in seventh grade English 
classes were taught seven items of punctuation 
usage. 2. Papers were written in the English 
classes before the teaching and in English and 
science classes after the teaching. 3. The papers 
were scored as to (a) number of opportunities 
for using punctuation, (b) number of cases of 
correct usage, (c) number of omissions, and (d) 
number of errors. 4. Gains were computed by 
means of an error quotient technique. 


Specific Findings and Conclusions. 1. Three 
types of learners were revealed by the results; 
(a) real learners, (b) lesson-learners, and (c) 
problem cases. Type a comprised pupils whose 
learning transferred readily and adequately to un- 
supervised writing; these pupils punctuated as 
well or better when they wrote in the science 
class as when they wrote in the English class. 
Type 6 comprised the pupils whose learning did 
not transfer satisfactorily to unsupervised writ- 
ing; these pupils punctuated better the papers 
written for the English teacher than those writ- 
ten for the science teacher. Type c was com- 
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posed of pupils whose learning was not commen- 
surate with the time and energy expended. 2. 
Considerable individual variation in amount of 
learning achieved was found among each of the 
types of learners mentioned above. 3. Individ- 
ual instruction resulted in much more real learn- 
ing than was the case with group instruction; 
the lesson-learning attitude among one group of 
pupils was reduced by individual instruction from 
43 per cent to 17 per cent. 

Implications. 1. The best evidence of the pres- 
ence of a satisfactory attitude of pupil respon- 
sibility toward expression is found in the pupil's 
unsupervised language activities and in ‘‘chance 
revelations” such as ‘chance remarks when the 
pupil is off his guard, questions before and after 
class, and spontaneous self-corrections.”” 2. The 
goal toward which teaching in language usage 
should strive is an intelligent and consistent at- 
tention to good standards of usage rather than 
a perfect score. 3. The amount of learning that 
has taken place in language usage can be meas- 
ured through a comparison of accuracy of usage 
before instruction with accuracy of usage after 
instruction. 4. Cooperation of various depart- 
ments in holding pupils to good standards of 
usage is a prerequisite in the development of a 
language consciousness. 


MEANS OF DEVELOPING WoRD CONSCIOUSNESS 
(Continued from page 129) 


32. Rankin, Morris, Solve, and Wells. Further 
Adventures in Essay Reading. Harcourt 
Brace 

33. Rankin, Thorpe, Solve. College Composi- 
tion. Harper and Brothers. 

34. Raymond, Charles. Essentials in English 
Composition. Century Company 

35. Shipherd, Robison.The Fine Art of Wreit- 
ing. Macmillan Company 

36. Rhodes, Charles. Effective Expression. Gregg 
Publishing Co. 

37. Slater, John. Freshman Rhetoric. 
Heath Company 

38. Smart, Walter. A Handbook of Effective 
Writing. Harper Brothers 

39. Stevens, David. College Composition. Cen- 
tury Company 


c. 


40. Tanner, William. Correct English. Ginn 
and Company 

41. Thomas, Charles Swain. Teaching English 
in the Secondary School. Houghton Mif- 
flin 

42. Thomas, Manchester, and Scott. Composi- 
tion for College Students. Macmillan Com- 


pany 

43. Ward, C. H. What is English? Scott, Fores- 
man 

44. Ward, C. H. Theme Building. Scott, Fores- 
man 


45. Watt and Cargill. Highways in College Cun 

" position. Prentice Hall Co. 

46. Williams and Tressler. Composition and 
Rhetoric. D. C. Heath Company 

47. Woolley, Edwin. Handbook of Composi- 
tion. D. C. Heath Company 


Editorial 


Recognition and Usage Vocabularies 


HE STUDY of vocabulary is best 

undertaken with some idea of the 
variety of its aspects. There are reading, 
speaking, and writing vocabularies, each 
differing in extent and content. I have 
known persons with extensive reading 
vocabularies whose speech was common- 
place and limited and who were almost 
wordless when it came to writing. Not 
uncommonly such persons showed a high 
resistance to the enlargement of their 
writing vocabularies. Then there are the 
specialized vocabularies of various oc- 
cupations — the vocabularies of the me- 
chanic, the doctor, the business man. 
And there are various ways of measuring 
these stores of words. In the March 
Review, Miss La Brant points out (pages 
60-61) the difficulties involved in the 
mere counting of words. 


Keeping thus in mind the diverse 
aspects of the subject, one is prepared for 
variation in the findings of investigators. 
In the Atlantic for February there ap- 
peared an article entitled ‘Vocabulary 
and Success,” by Johnson O’Connor. 
Prof. O’Connor based his paper upon the 
results of a vocabulary recognition test of 
150 words, a revision of the Inglis test, 
in which “‘major executives’ in business 
scored higher than any other group, 
averaging seven errors as against eight by 
college professors, and twenty-seven by 
college graduates. This, thinks Prof. 
O’Connor, indicates a close correlation 
between success in business and extensive 
vocabulary. 


Prof. O'Connor believes that one’s 
vocabulary may be increased by skillful 
teaching and by conscious effort, and 
marks, in one group, a higher attainment 
in all college subjects among those who 
had, the previous term, enlarged their 
vocabularies. This principle is recognized 
by elementary teachers and forms the 


basis for much vocabulary instruction: 
witness the article by Miss Holmes 
(‘Vocabulary Instruction and Read- 
ing’) in the April Review, and the 
teaching device described by Miss Cun- 
ningham in this issue (page 131, number 
$}. 

Miss Anderson's investigation of ““The 
Quality of the Adult Writing Vocab- 
ulary”’ (page 135 of this issue) concerns 
the use of words in writing, and her con- 
clusions are based upon the examination 
of 5,000,000 running words. Her find- 
ings appear, by implication, somewhat at 
variance with those of Prof. O’Connor. 
She discovers that literary men use a far 
greater variety of words than adult 
writers in general, and that business let- 
ters are written in a specialized vocab- 
ulary. 


Miss Anderson recognizes that while 
her study is based solely upon the oc- 
currence of words, ‘‘choice of words and 
felicitous phrasing are vital factors in 
making for superior writing.’’ And this 
it is well for teachers to keep in mind. 
Pleasant sounding words and_ glib 
phrases, not quite understood, are tempt- 
ing. The habit of loose and inaccurate 
use of words leads to vulgar, “‘flashy”’ 
writing and speaking, and is invariably 
accompanied by slovenly thought. Clear, 
sharp thinking demands definite expres- 
sion. 


The recognition of a large number of 
words should not be allowed to over- 
shadow the accurate, vigorous use of 
words already acquired, and teachers 
must realize that wordiness, from which 
much writing suffers, is a serious obstacle 
to discriminating word usage. A large 
vocabulary is greatly to be desired; the 
accurate, simple, and forceful use of 
words is more desirable still. 
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Agnew, Kate E. and Cobb, Margaret. Baby 
Animals on the Farm. Illustrated by Bernice 
Oehler. World Book Co. 1933, 68c 

Beauchamp, Wilbur L., Crampton, Gertrude, and 
Gray, William S. Science Stories. Book one. 

(Curriculum Foundation Series) Scott, Fores- 
man, 1933. 60c 

Bell, Bernice W. A Scientific Study of the Vol- 
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ville, Ky. Copyright, Bernice W. Bell, 1933. 
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Practice Books, Grade 5. American Book Co. 
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Arabian Desert, Adi and Hamda. Illustrated 
by Curtiss Sprague. American Book Co. 1934. 

Fox, Fred G. Grammar in Miniature. Bruce 
Pub. Co. 1934. 20c 

Hildreth, Gertrude H. and Griffiths, Nellie L. 
Metropolitan Readiness Tests. Ed. by Jacob 
S. Orleans. World Book Co. 1933. 
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undertake the work of the first grade.) 

Huse, H. R. The Illiteracy of the Literate. A 
Guide to the Art of Intelligent Reading. D. 
Appleton-Century, 1933. $2.00 

Johnson, Laura T. and Wollnough, Orpha E. 
Correct English, Grades 4 and 5. (Learning 
Cycle Practice Book). E. M. Hale Co. 1934. 

Lee, J. Murray, and Clark, Willis W. Lee-Clark 
Reading Readiness Test. Test, Samples, and 
Manual of Directions. Southern Calif. School 
Book Depository. 1931. 

Leonard, Sterling A. and Pooley, Robert C. 
Introducing Essays. Scott, Foresman, 1933. 
$1.00 

Lyman, R. L. Johnson, Roy Ivan, and Dearborn, 
Frances Ross. Daily-Life Language Series, 
Introductory book,.76c; Book 1, 80c; Book 
2, 84c; Book 3, 96c. Ginn and Co. 1934. 

Lyman, R. L. and Johnson, Roy Ivan. Directed 
Language Practice, Grade 7, 24c; Grade 8, 24<. 
Ginn and Co. 1934. 

Mead, Cyrus D. and Orth, Fred W. The Tran- 
sitional Public School. Introduction by Frank 
Pierpont Graves. Macmillan, 1934. $2.25 

Moore, Annie E. Literature Old and New for 
Children: Materials for a College Course. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1934. $1.50 

Morrison, Frances, Seymour, Jessie, and Beem, 
Frances M. Mother Hubbard’s Seat Work Cup- 
board. Reading Shelf No. 1, Rev. ed. 1932. 


Reading Shelf No. 2, 1932. Delia E. Kibbe, 
editor. E. M. Hale Co. 

N. E. A. Department of Superintendence. Twelfth 
Yearbook. Critical Problems in School Ad- 
ministeation. Dept. of Superintendence, 1934. 
$2.00. 

Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruction. 
Bulletin 81, 1933. Cumulative Pupil Per- 
sonnel Records, Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Pub. by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Pocock, Guy N. Junior Exercises in English. 
Illus. by Tom Peddie, J. M. Dent, 1927. 
Read, Helen Sue, and Seagoe, May V. Garvey 
Primary Reading Test, Forms 1 and 2, Manual 
of Directions, and Standardized Test Con- 
struction Report. Southern Calif. School Book 

Depository. 
(Group reading test for grades 1-3, especially 
for unit-of-work curriculum schools.) 

Seattle Public Schools. Fundamentals in Oral 
and Written Expression. An Integrated Course 
of Study Prepared by a Committee of Teach- 
ers. Seattle Public Schools, 1933. 


Sharp, Russell A. Language Practice, Second. 
third, fourth grades. Webster Pub. Co. 1928- 
1933. 10¢ each. 


Sharp, Russell A. Sharp’s Language Drills and 
Tests. Fifth and sixth grades, 10c each; 
seventh and eighth grades, 18c each. Webster 
Pub. Co., 1926. 


Sharp, Russell A. Test to Accompany Sharp's 
Language Drills and Tests. Fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. Webster Pub. Co. 
1931. (Two forms for each grade.) 

Shepherd, Lou A. and Bennett, Elizabeth Hart. 
Workbook for Use with The Pathway to 
Reading Primer. 1933, 20c. For use with The 
Pathway to Reading First Reader, 1934, 20c. 
Silver, Burdett. 

Tiegs, Ernest W. and Clark, Willis W. Pro- 
gressive Achievement Tests.L Primary Battery. 
Grades 1, 2, and 3. Forms A and B, Scoring 
Key, Manual of Directions, and Standard Test 
Construction Report. Southern Calif. School 
Book Depository, 1932. 

Tiegs, Ernest W. and Clark, Willis W. Pro- 
gressive Achievement Tests. Elementary Battery 
for grades 4, 5, 6. Forms A and B, Scoring 
Key, Manual of Directions, and Standard Test 
Construction Report, Southern Calif. School 
Book Depository, 1933. 
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